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| ishes equally on the barren sea beach, amid| 
| fragments of coral and sand, where _ its 
— | poste are washed by every rising tide: and on 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ithe sun burnt sides of the mountains, where 

Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | ine soil is shallow, and remote from the streams 
Subscriptions and Payments"received by |so favourable to vegetation. The trunk of the 
WILLIAM SALTER, ‘tree is used for a variety of purposes; their 

CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, | best spears well made with cocoa nut wood : 
| wall-plates, rafters, and pillars, for their large 
| houses, were often of the same material ; their 
es | instriment for splitting bread fruit, their rollers 
For * The Friend.” | fo» their canoes, and also their most durable 

ELLIS’S POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES. | fences, were made with its trunk. 
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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


It isalso a 
jvaluable kind of fuel, and makes excellent 

The vegetable production next in conse- | charcoal. The timber is not the only valu- 
quence to the bread fruit, not only oe arti-| able article the cocoa nuttree furnishes. The 
cle of food, but also as applied to various|leavyes, called niau, are composed of strong 
economical purposes, is the cocoa nut, coccos| stalks, twelve or fifteen feet long. A number 
nucifera. 1 shall quote at length the minute | of long, narrow pointed leaflets are ranged 
and interesting account of this singular and |alternately, on opposite sides. The leaflets 
beautiful specimen of tropical vegetation, as| are often plaited, when the whole leaf is called 
the cocoa nut tree and bread fruit tree are|paua, and forms an excellent skreen for the 
the most conspicuous objects in a Polynesian | sides of their houses, or coverings for their 
landscape. floors; several kinds of baskets are also made 

The tree on which the cocoa nut grows,| with the leaves, one of which, called arairi, is 


says Ellis, ‘* is one of the most useful and or-|neat, convenient, and durable. ‘They were| 


namental in the islands ; imparting to the land-jalso plaited for bonnets or shades for the fore- 
scape, in which it fails not to form a conspicu-|head or eyes, and were worn by both sexes. 
ous object, all the richness and elegance of|[n many of their religious ceremonies they 
intertropical verdure. ‘The stem is perfectly} were used, and the niaw or leaf, was also an 
evlindrical, three or four feet in diameter at}emblem of authority, and was sent by the 
the root, very gradually tapering to the top,|chief to his dependents, when any requisition 
where it is probably not more than eighteen| was made ; bunches or strings of the leaflets 
inches round. It is one single stem from the| were also suspended in the temple on certain 
root to the crown, composed, apparently, of a}occasions, and answered the same purpose 
vast number of small hollow reeds, united by a|as beads, in Roman Catholic worship, remind- 
kind of resinous pith, and enclosed.in a rough, | ing the priest or the worshiper of the order of 
brittle, and exceedingly hard kind of bark.|his prayers. On the tough and stiff stalks of 
The stem is without branch or leaf, excepting|the leaflets, the candle nuts, employed for 
at the top, where a beautiful crown or tuft of} lighting their houses, were strung, when used. 


1831. NO. 17. 


the leaf increases in size,and the matting in 
exposed to the air, it becomes coasser and 
stronger, assuming a yellowish colour, and is 
called Aa. ‘There isa kind of seam along 
the centre, exactly under the stem of the leaf, 
from both sides of which long and touyh fibres, 
about the size of a bristle, regularly diverge in 
an oblique direction. Sometimes there ap- 
pear to be two layers of fibres, which cross 
each other, and the whole is cemented with a 
still finer, fibrous and adhesive substance. 
The length and evenness of the threads or 
\fibres, the regular manner in which they cross 


jeach other at oblique angles; the extent of 


surface, and the thickness of the piece, cor- 
responding with that of coarse cotton cloth ; 
the singular manner in which fibres are attach- 
ed to each other, cause this curious substance, 
woven in the loom of nature, to present to the 
eye, a remarkable resemblance to cloth spun 
and woven by human ingenuity. This singular 
\fibrous matting is sometimes taken off by the 
natives in pieces two or three feet wide, and 
used as wrapping for their arrow root, or 
made up into bags. It is also occasionally em- 
ployed in preparing articles of clothing. 
Jackets, coats, and even shirts, are made with 
the aa, though the coarsest linen clothes would 
be much more soft and pliable. To these 
shirts the natives generally fix a cotton collar 
and wristbands, and seem susceptible of but 
little irritation from its wiry texture and sur- 
face. It isa favourite dress with the fisher- 
men, and others occupied on the sea. 

The fruit, however, is the most valuable 
part of this serviceable, hardy, and beautiful 
plant. ‘The flowers are small and white ; in- 
significant when compared with the size of the 
tree, or the fruit. ‘They are ranged along the 
sides of a tough, succulent, and branching 


long green leaves, appears like a graceful} Round that part of the stem of the leaf which{stalk, surrounded by a sheath, which the na- 


plume, waving in the fitful breeze, or nodding] is attached to the trunk of the tree, there is 
over the spreading wood, or the humble shrub-|a singular provision of nature, for the secu- 
bery. The nut begins to grow ina few months rity of the long leaves against the violence of 
after it is planted ; in about five or six years|the winds. A remarkably fine, strong, fibrous 
the stem is seven or eight feet high, and the| matting attached to the back, under the bot- 
tree begins to bear. Itcontinues to grow and/tom of the stalk, extending half way round 
bear fifty or sixty years, or perhaps longer, as/the trunk, and reaching perhaps two or three 
there are many groves of trees, apparently | feet up the leaf, acting like a bracing of net- 
in their highest perfection, planted by Pomare} work to each side of the stalk, keeps it steadily 
nearly forty years ago. While the plants! fixed to the trunk ; while the leaves are young, 
are young they require fencing, in order to) this substance is remarkably white, transpar-| 
protect them from the pigs; but after the|ent. andas fine in texture as silver paper. In 





crown has reached a few feetabove the ground | this state it is occasionally cut into long, nar-| 
the plants require ne furthercare. The bread | row slips, tied up in bunches, and used by the} 
fruit, the plantain, and almost every other} natives to ornament their hair. Its remarkable} 


tives call aroe. and are fixed to the trunk of 


the tree, immediately above the bottom of the 
leaf. Fruit in every stage, from the first 
formation after the falling of the blossom, to 
the hard, dry, ripe, full grown nut, that has 
almost begun to germinate, may be scen at 
one time on the same tree, and frequently 
fruit in several distinct stages, on the same 
bunch, attached to the trunk of the same stalk. 


, The tree is slow in growth, and the fruit does 


not, probably, come to perfection in much less 


\than twelve months after the blossoms have 


fallen. A bunch will sometimes contain 
twenty or thirty nuts, and there are, perhaps 


|six or seven bunches on the tree at a time, 


tree furnishing any valuable fruit, arrives at} flex bility, beautiful whiteness, and glossy sur-| Each nut is surrounded by a tough, fibrous 
perfection only in the most fertile soil; but) face, render it a singularly novel, light, and} husk, in some parts two inches thick; and 
the cocoa nut, although it will grow in the|elegant plume; the effect of which is height-j when it has reached its full size, it contains, 
rich bottoms of the valleys, and by the side of} ened by its contrast with the black and shining | enclosed in a soft white shell, a pint or a pint 
the streams that flow through them, yet flour-| ringlets of the native hair it surmounts. As} and a half of the juice, usually called cocoa 
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THE FRIEND. 
nut milk. ‘There is at thistime no pulp what-| appear to partake, in any degree, of the saline 
ever in the inside. In this stage of its growth} property of the water that must constantly 
the nut is called owa, and the liquid is prefer-| moisten the roots of the tree. 


it is perfectly clear, and in taste combines a| mountain, is often as sweet and as rich as that 
degree of acidity and sweetness. which ren-| grown in the most fertile parts of the valley. 
ders it equal to the best lemonade. 


the juice of the cocoa nut can be formed frem) leaves, and a number of bunches of fruit on 
that found in the nuts brought to England.| the top, and yet the natives gather the fruit 
These are old and dry, and the fluid compara-| with Comparative ease. 
tively rancid; in this state they are never used | a piece of bark from a purau branch, and 
by the natives, except for the purpose of plant-| fastens it round his feet, leaving a space of 
ing, or extracting oil. The shell of the oua|four or five inches between them, and then, 
or young cocoa nut, is often used medicinally. | clasping the tree, he vaults up its trunk with 
In a few weeks after the nut has reached its| greater agility and ease than a European could 
full size, a soft, white pulp, remarkably deli-| ascend a ladder to an equal elevation. When 
cate and sweet, resembling, in consistency and| they gather a bunch at a time, they lower them 
appearance, the white of slightly boiled eggs, down by a rope ; 
is formed around the inside of the shell.|singly, they cast them on the ground. In 
in this state it is called niaa, and is eaten! throwing. down the nuts, they give them a 
by the chiefs, as an article of luxury, and! whirling motion, that they may fall on the 
used in preparing many of what may be called! point, and not on the side, whereby they would 
the made dishes of Tahitian banquets. After) be likely to burst. 


ul 
= 
“ 


pulp on the inside becomes much firmer, and the kernel of the old nut, and depositing it in 
rather more than half an inch in thickness.|a long wooden trough 
The juice assumes a whitish colour and ajtree, hollowed out. 

sharper taste. 
not so much used. 


usually the trunk of a 
This is placed in the sun 


or three months longer on the tree, theoutside| heaps in the trough, leaving a small space 
skin becomes yellow and brown, the shell) between each heap. As the oil 


exudes, 
hardens, the kernel increases to an inch or an| drains into the hollows, whence 


it 
it Is scooped 
inch and a quarter in thickness, and the liquid! into bamboo canes, and preserved for sale or 
is reduced to less than half a pint. It is now After the oil ceases 
called opaa, and, after hanging some months trongh, the kernel is put into a bag of the 
on the tree, falls to the ground. The hard nut matted fibres, and submitted to the action of a 
is sometimes broken in two and broiled, or, rude lever press ; 


but the additional quantity 
eaten as taken from the tree, but is generally! of oil thus obtained, is inferior in quality to 
used in making oil. [If the cocoa nut be kept that produced by the heat of the sun. 


long after it is fully ripe, a white sweet spongy 


use, 


tn addition to these advantages, the shells of 
substance is formed in the inside, originating large old cocoa nuts are used as water bot- 
at the inner end of the germ, which is enclosed | tles, the largest of which will hold a quart. 
in the kernel, immediately opposite one of the, They are of a black colour, frequently highly 
three apertures, or eyes, in the sharpest end of polished, and with care last a number of years. 
the shell. This fibrous sponge ultimately ab- All the cups and drinking vessels of the natives 
sorbs the water, and fiils the concavity, dis-; are made with cocoa nut shells, usually of the 
solving the hard kernel, and combining it with, omoto, Which is of a yellow colour. It is 
its own substance, so that the shell, instead of) scraped very thin, and is often slightly trans- 
containing a kernel and milk, encloses only aj parent. 


Their ava cups were generally black, 
soft cellular substance. 


While this truly won- highly polished, and sometimes ingeniously 
derful process is going on within the ‘nut, a|carved with a variety of devices, but the Ta- 
sinzle bud or shoot, of a white colour, but} hitians did not excel in carving. ‘The fibres 
hard texture, forces its way through one of the|of the husk are separated from the pulp, by 
holes in the shell, perforates the tough fibrous | soaking them in water, and are used in making 
husk, and, afier rising some inches, begins to| various kinds of cinet and cordage, especially 
unfold its pale green leaves to the light and|a kind of valuable coiar rope, 

air: at this time also, two thick white fibres, | “It is impossible to contemplate either the 
originating in the same point, push away the} bread fruit or cocoa nut tree, in their gigantic 
stoppers or covering from the other two holes| and spontaneous growth, their majestic ap- 
in the shell, pierce the husk in an opposite! pearance, the value and abundance of their 
direction, and finally penetrate the ground.| fruit, and the varied purposes to which they are 
if allowed to remain, the shell, which no knife| subservient, without admiring the wisdom and 
would cut, and which a saw would scarcely| benevolence of the Creator, and his distinguish- 
penetrate, is burst by an expansive power, ing kindness towards the inhabitants of these 
generated within itself; the husk and the shell| interesting islands.” 

gradually decay, and forming a light manure,| Our excuse for extracting so long a descrip- 
facilitate the growth of the young plant, which| tion of the cocoa nut and bread fruit tree, as 
gradually strikes its roots deeper, elevates its| we have done, may be found in the last para- 
stalk, and expands its leaves, until it becomes| graph, just quoted. Ellis’s account of these 
a lofty, fruitful, and graceful tree. The juice|singular tropical vegetables, is far the most 
of the nuts growing on the sea shore does not| faithful and minute that we have ever read. 


The milk of 


} . ! 
red to that found in the nut in any other state.| the nuts from the sandy beach or the rocky 


No} ‘I'he cocoa nut trees are remarkably high, some-| 
accurate idea of the consistency and taste of| times sixty or seventy feet, with only a tuft of 


A little boy strips off] 


but when they pluck the fruit| 


The cocoa nut oil is pro-| 
remaining a month or six weeks longer, the| cured from the pulp, and is prepared by grating 


It is now called omoto, and is\every morning, and exposed during the day.| 
If allowed to hang two} After a few days, the grated nut is piled up in| 


to collect in the} 


| For “ The Friend.” 

Col. James Smith’s narrative of his captivity, 
among the Indians, from the year 1755 
until 1759. 


) 
| 


No. 4. 


After the departure of the war party, which 
our readers will recollect was despatched to 
|the frontiers, for the purpose of capturing 
{horses from the white settlers, the winter 
|camp was reduced to only four warriors, the 


' 


ichief of whom appears to have been our 
| prisoner’s adopted brother, Tontileaugo, who, 
though he was exceedingly anxious to have 
been of the war party, was nevertheless left 
behind to protect the women and children. 
For some time after the warriors had left, 
notwithstanding the great character, 


which 
Tontileaugo bore 


a hunter, our lit. 
tle party suffered greatly for want of provi- 
sions. 


as 


‘Tontileaugo, however, made great ex- 
ertions, which were finally crowned with 
‘the most gratifying success, and on one occa- 
sion they had collected provisions sufficient to 
sustain the whole company for ten days. The 
'camp being now well supplied, Tontileaugo 
left the squaws and children under the care of 
the other three hunters, and accompanied by 
our author, travelled some ten or twelve miles 
‘further up the creek, and encamped, with a 
view to further As they took no 
provision with them, and in their march had 
taken no game, they were obliged to pass the 
\first day and night fasting. The next day 
'a hard crust still remained upon the snow, 
which resounded when trodden upon, 
to alarm the wild animals in time to 
make their escape from our hunters. In this 
dilemma they were obliged to confine their 
exertions principally to hunting bears, which 
|in the winter season are mostly found dormant, 
and concealed in hollow-trees, or other equally 
secure retreats, where it Is said they will pass 
several months in a torpid state, and without 
food or drink of any kind. Having spent 
most of the day in hunting bear holes, and 
searching various trees without 


success. 


sO 


as 


success, they 
finally found a large elm tree which had been 
scratched by the bears as they ascended and 
| descended it, and which had a hole in it about 
forty feet from the ground. It is the practice 
of the Indians, when they find a tree which 
they suppose to contain a bear, and when the 
hole in itis a considerable distance from the 
ground, to select a sapling sufficiently near for 
their purpose, and cut it down, so that it will 
lodge against the “ bear tree,” in such a posi- 
| tion as to enable them, by climbing up the sap- 
\ling, to reach the hole in the tree which they 
| wish to search. In the present case, however, 
|there happened to be no small tree located 
{conveniently for their purpose. “ Tontileaugo 
| got a long pole, and some dry, rotten wood, 
| which he tied in bunches with bark, and as 
there was a tree that grew near the elm, and 
| extended up near the hole, but leaned the 
| wrong way, so that they could not lodge it 
to advantage; but to remedy this inconve- 
| nience, he climbed up this tree and carried 
with him his rotten wood, fire and pole ; the 
rotten wood he tied to his belt, and to the end 
of his pole he tied a hook, and a piece of rot- 


ten wood, which he set fire to, as it would 
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retain fire almost like punk, and reached this| of Pennsylvania. With the additional aid of} Fieur BerweEen Two Ticers anp a Lion. 
hook from limb to limb as he went up; when these four warriors, and the horses which they,—Between eleven and twelve o’clock, yester- 
he got up with this pole, he put dry wood on} brought with them, the Indians were enabled to day morning, as the man whose duty it is to 
fire into the hole ; after he put in the fire, he keep | their camp plentifully supplied, and do not clean the wild beasts at the Tower, wasin the 
heard the bear snuff, and he came speedily| appear to have suffered again the want of food. execution of that office, he inadvertently rais- 
down, took his gun in his hand and awaited; About the latter end of this, and during the;ed a door in the upper tier of cells, which 
until the bear would come out, but it was} month following, the hunting season being | separated the den of a huge lion from one in 
some time before the bear appeared, and when| nearly over, and the sap of the sugar maple| which there were 
it did, he attempted taking sight with his rifle, | beginning to flow freely, the Indians commene- tigress. 
but it being then too dark to see the sights, he| ed their process of sugar making. “ As,” 

set it down by a tree, and instantly bent his}s 


1 Bengal royal tiger and 
At sioht of each other, the eyes of 
the animals sparkled with rage. The lion 
says the narrative, * some of the elm bark will|instantly erected his mane, and, with a tre- 
bow, took hold of an arrow, and shot the bear| strip at this season, the squaws, after finding a|mendous roar, sprang at the tiger. The 
a little behind the shoulder. I was preparing| tree that would do, cut it down, and, with ajtiger was equally eager for the combat, and in 
also to shoot an arrow, but he called to me to| crooked stick, broad and sharp at the end,\a paroxysm of fury flew at his assailant, whilst 
stop, there was no occasion, and with that, the} took the bark off the tree, and of this bark/the tigress fiercely seconded her mate. ‘The 
bear fell to the ground.’’ As the adopted made vessels in a very curious manner, thé ut | roaring and yelling of pr hae 
brothers had now spent two days and a night would hold about two gallons each ; ; they made} ed through the y yards, and excited 1 all the 
without eating any thing, they lost no time in| above one hundred of these kind of vessels. | various animals, the most lively neesunaidlan 
making a fire on the stump, and preparing In the sugar tree they cut a notch, and stuck|of fear and rage. The timid tribes shivered 
their prize for cooking, and which, according |in a tomahawk ; in the place where they stuck | with dread, and ran round their cages shriek- 
to our author’s account, furnished them a most] the tomahawk, they drove a long chip, in or-|ing, whilst the other lions and tigers, with the 
delicious meal, though they had neither bread,| der to carry the water out from the tree, and| bears, le -opards, panthers, wolves and hyenas, 
salt, or other condiment to eat with it. When! under this they set their vessel to receive it. \flew across their dens, shaking the bars with 
Col. Smith had satisfied the cravings of his; As sugar trees were a and large here, they |their utmost strength, and uttering the most 
appetite, he lay down by the fireand composed | | seldom or never notched a tree that was not|terrific cries 
himself for the night. He had slept, how-| two or three feet over. They also made bark | The lion fought most bravely, but was evi- 
ever. but a little while, when he was awakened | vessels for carrying the water, that would hold \dently overmatched, having to contend with 
by his brother, for the purpose of eating again, | about four gallons each. ‘They had two brass | two adversaries not more than a year from 
saying, ** come, eat hearty, we have got plenty kettles, that held about fifteen gallons each, ‘the forest, whilst he had been upwi ards of seven 
of meat now. ‘and other smaller kettles in which they boiled | years in confinement. Still the battle raged 
On the next morning, the two brothers| the water. But, as they could not. at all times,| with doubtful success, until the tiger seized 
went to work to build themselves a cabin,| boil away the water as fast as it collected,|the lion by the throat, and flung him on his 
which they soon accomplished, and in the | they made vessels of bark, that would hold | bi ick, when, after rolling over each other seve- 
afternoon the “y again went in pursuit of bears, | about one hundred gallons each, for retaining | ral times, the exasperated tigress pinned her 
when Tontileaugo had the good fortune to|the water; and, though the sugar trees did enemy against the verandah. In that situation 
shoot a deer, which they carried with them,|not run every day, they had always a sufficient | the prostrate lord of the forest still struggled 
and put away securely in their new cabin.| quantity of water to keep them boiling during | with indomitable spirit, roaring with agony 
On the fcllowing day, they found a tree, not) 'the whole sugar season. ‘I'he way we com-|and rage. By this time, however, some iron 
far from their cabin, which had been scratched | monly used our sugar, while encamped, was | rods had been heated, the red-hot ends of 
by a bear, but the hole was very high up, and| iby putting it into bear's fat, until the fat was| which were now applied to the mouths and 
no tree near to lodge against it. 


was hollow, they concluded to try and cut it| 


As the tree | almost as sweet as the sugar itself, and in this 


we dipped our venison ” Among the Indians 


— of the infuriated tigers, who were by 
this means forced to relinquish their grasp. 


down with their tomahawks, the only instru-| the business of sugar making is left very much | No sooner was the separation effected than 
ments they had, and ill adapted to the purpose. | to the squaws, receiving little or no assistance|the lion and tiger seized in their mouths, the 


By persevering, 
the whole of the day, they finally succeeded. | 
* When the tree fell, we ran up, Tontileaugo 


however, and working nearly | from the men, who are generally absent from|one the 


the camp, all day, hunting and trapping. 
Towards the latter end of this month,| 


upper and the other the lower jaw of 
‘his antagonist, biting and tugging at each 
other with deadly fury. So excited was their 


with his gun and bow, and I, with my bow, |(March,) they commenced preparations for|animosity, that it was with great diffic ulty, by 


ready bent. T'ontileaugo shot the bear through 
with his rifle, a little below his shoulder. I also 
shot, but too far back; and, not being then 
much accustomed to the business, my arrow 
penetrated only a few inches through the skin. 
Having killed an old bear and three cubs, we 
hauled her on the snow to our cabin, and only 
had time, afterwards, to get wood, make a fire, 
cook, &c. before dark.” Jn this way the 
brothers remained for about two weeks, when, | 
having killed four bears, three deer, several 
turkeys and racoons, they packed up as much| 
as they could carry, and returned again to! 
their winter cabin. ‘This they found in a woe-, 
ful condition, as the hunters had been very 
unsuccessful, and the whole company were} 
almost in a state of starvation. ‘l'he oppor- 
tune arrival of the two brothers, however, 
soon relieved their distress; and the next day 
a strong force was despatched to bring in the 
provision which Tontileaugo and Col. Smith) 
had left behind them. 
In February the war party returned with two| 
scalps, and six horses, taken from the frontiers 


breaking up their winter camp, and removing | 


back to the town at the mouth of Canesadoo- 
harie, for the purpose of planting corn. 
company had been very successful, having 
made about two hundred pounds of sugar, a 


large quantity of bear’s oil, and had taken a| 


great number of skins, &c. The bear’s oil was 
kept in bags, which the Indians made for the 
express purpose of carrying this oil. 

were made of deer skins, ‘“ which 


out ripping. After they had taken 
i hair, they gathered it in ‘small plaits round the 
neck, and, “with a string, drew it together like 
a purse: in the centre a pin was put, below | 
which they tied a string, and, while it was wet, 
‘they blew it up like a bladder, and let it remain} 
until it was dry, when it appeared nearly in 
shape of a sugar loaf. One of these vessels 
would hold about four or five gallons.”’ 


Socrates said, ‘ 


The | 


These! 

were | 
skinned by pulling the skin off the neck, with- | 
off the| 


‘all the treasures of the} flying from his pursuit. 


the insertion into their nostrils of the glowing 
iron, they could be disengaged, and the lion 
driven back to his cell, the door of which was 
instantly closed upon him. The battle lasted 
full half an hour. The tiger, in the last onset, 
lost one of his tusks, but the poor lion was 
very severely wounded. 


London paper. 


From the New Orleans Advertiser, Jan. 5. 


INCREDIBLE, YET TRUE !——Criminal Court. 
--The State vs. Francois B. ‘Trepagnier.— 
This was a case wherein the defendant was 
accused of having cruelly punished a negro 
girl, named Mary, aged about ten years, and 
| belonging to Mrs. Rest. The facts proved 
| were, that Mr. Trepagnier fired a gun at the 
| said slave Mary, when she was on his planta- 
ition. The defence set up was, that he had a 
| right to fire on any negro or negroes, when 
In his defence the 


earth are not to be compared to the least vir-| accused further stated, that he had been inform- 


tue of the soul.”’ 


ed by a free white person, that one of Mrs. 
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THE FRIEND. 


ee A 


Rest’s slaves, a runaway, was on his plantation; 
that he went out in the morning, and found 
the said slave, Mary, and that on brinying he: 
to his house, he several times told her, that i! 
she attempted to run away, he would shoot 
her; that after he got her home, she ran from 
him; he called her to stop, still she kept run- 
ning, when he fired on her, not to kill, but to 
wound her. He would not deny the fact that 
he had shot her: he conceived he had a right 
to do it, when he ordered a slave to stop and 
obedience was not given to his orders. ‘The 
court, aiter explaining the law to the accused, 
was of opinion that he was entirely guilty, as 
charged, and that the same opinion would 
have been rendered, had not the 
his defence, admitted the fact. After passing 
such observations as the case required, in an 
able and just summary, the court sentenced 
Mr. Trepagnier to pay a fine of two hun- 
dred dollars, and cost of the prosecution. 


accus d, in 


Selectec 
HYMN. 
I cannot always trace the way 
Where thou, Almighty One, dost move ; 
But | can always, always say, 
That God is love. 


When fear her chilling mantle flings 
O’er earth, my soul to heaven above, 
As to her sanctuary springs, 
For God is love. 


When mystery clouds my darkened path, 
I’ll check my doubts, my fears reprove. 
In this my soul sweet comfort hath 
That God is love. a 
Th’ entanglement which restless thought, 
Mistrust and idle reasonings wove, 
Are thus unravelled and unwrought, 
For God is love. 


Yes! God is love—a thoucht like this 
Can every gloomier thought remove, 
And turn all tears, all woes to bliss— 
For God is love. 
BowRIna. 
The Friend 
In addition to the note from Tuke’s * noti- 
ces,’’ in page 118 of “The Friend,” wherein it 
is mentioned that George Fox was acquainted 
with the Hebrew language, the following extract 
is deemed worth diffusing through the same me- 
dium; the work from which it is taken 


For ** 


’ 


most probably, that referred to as the authority | 


in the note. 

The pamphlet is entitled “ Innocency against 
Envy. In a brief examination of Francis 
Bugg’s two invective pamphlets against the 
people of God, called Quakers, &c. By 
G. W. and 8S. C, [George Whitehead, and 
Stephen Crisp. ] 
page 15.” 

His ninth instance against us, is “ decrying 
all learning,’ which is notoriously false. 

1st. Divine learning in Christ’s school, we 
have ever preferred and loved. 

2dly, Human learning in its place, we have 
never denied, but owned, but the idolizing and 
abuse of it, as knowing the gifts of God and 
Christ for a gospel ministry are not grounded 
on, nor limited to human learning. 


Sdly. Assuming to ourselves such learning as 
we never had, And his chal-| 
lenge to G. IF. upon his Primmer of Queries | 
to the &c., is empty; for divers | 
amony Us, understood those queries, or at | 


1,800 
800 
2,000 
500 
800 
15,000 
1,300 
800 
350 


St. Christopher’s 
Nevis, 

Antigua, 
Mont-Serrat, 
Dominica, 
Barbadoes, 

St. Vincents, 
Grenada, 
Tobago, 


| 
Crown colonies. 


19,500 

9,000 
30,000 

6.000 
14,500 
81,000 
23, 900 
24,500 
12,700 


2,500 
1,800 
4,500 

700 
3,600 
5,000 
2,900 
3,700 
1,200 


is also false. 


scholars, 


least capable to understand them as_ well as 
others; and therefore, this is no proof of| 
hypocrisy upon us. 

ithiy. Mlis other pretended proof is, G.| St. Lucia, 
Fox's entitled a  Battle-door for| Trinidad, 
Teachers, &c. to learn singular and plural. | ener 
Why what hypocrisy is in that book ? what} coaaaee 
hurt has that done him Oh! G. F. has set} Cape of Good Hope, 
his hand and affired his name to six several) Mauritius, 
foreign languages in it, as Latin, Italian, | 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldea, and Syriac. And | 
what then? He is not master of one (quoth | 
F. B _ He is ignorant of the grounds and | Sacsieen, bin of Tasohenin 06 tile 
rules of these languages; how have that Pe0-| 5 have his ain. wan we eentiaii. 
le be cheated d deceive d, who have be- ’ = Sia Pa en my, 7 a 
p en chea and dece ~ ‘** The fairest portraiture of men is their own 
lieved him led by an infallible spirit, and that} otten 
he had twenty-four languages given him by} a 
Divine inspiration, inone night? p. 17. And 
what of all this? was he accountable for their | 
belief, he never | 
told them that he had those languages so given | 
him ? 


1,100 
13,500 
300 
3,000 
600 
13,000 
8,000 


13, 900 
23,000 

24 nal 
70,000 
21,000 
35,000 
76.000 


4,000 
16,000 
2,800 
6,080 
1,000 
29,000 
15,100 


book, 


Total, 108,150 812,700 143,707 
From a late paper. 


Whene’er you would an erring friend reprove, 
Let gentle cautions show the motive’s love ; 
Do not begin with rashness to exclaim, 

But rather hint the fault before you blame ; 
*Tis not enough your admonition’s just, 
Prudence must guide it, or the labour’s lost ; 
Friends should allure, and charm us into sens,e 
Harsh counsels less reform, than give offence. 


if any did so believe when 


we never heard him profess any such | 
‘thing, nor any declare they so believed who| 
|were more conversant with him than F. B.| 
}and yet led by the spirit of truth, which is in-| 


1S, | 


| fallible in life and doctrine. Besides, though he 
|Was not master of all languages, it 
|was ro shameful hypocrisy to put his name 
| . a 

}to the said book, it being much in English, 
| wherein are interpreted. 
|'There are also, John Stubs’ and Benjamin 
| Furley’s names to it, as wellas G. F.’s in 
the very title page, and they were scholars. 
And G. F. was not so wholly ignorant and 
literate in all those languages, as F. B. 
renders him, for he attained both to the 
reading, writing and understanding of Hebrew, 
jand he might well fix his name to the book, 
| both with respect to the matter treated on, the 
| English, the Hebrew, and his care of collect- 
‘ing the same, and yet not merit F. Bugg’s 
jreproach of cheating, deceiring, deceitful, 
| shameful, hypocrisies, juggles, feigned mira- 
cles, out doing the papist’s legion, p. 17. 
Oh blush, and be ashamed, thon envious scrib- 
ibler, F. B. How abominable is thy work! 
What infamy and reproach wouldst thou fix 
upon us, as if we were not fit to live under a 
government, or ina nation. li. 


those 


these languages 


, 
iy 


| 


Stavery.—A general movement is taking 
place in England, on the subject of negro slave- 
|ry. We have never known so many petitions to 
ibe sent in, within so short a perod, upon any 
jone subject, as those which at the date of our 
| last advices, crowded the tables of parliament, 


ritish dependencies. 

ry » ° 

lhe following table shows the relative pro- 
| portion of the whites, slaves, and free blacks in 
the West India Islands, which will be read with 
interest :— 


IB 
| 
! 
| 


Chartered colonies. 
Bermuda, 
Bahamas, 
Jamaica, 
Virgin Isles, or 

Tortola, 


Whites 
5,500 
4,000 

15,000 


Free blacks. 
500 
2.300 
40,000 


Slaves. 
4,650 
9,500 

331,000 


860 5,400 600 


Communicated for “The Friend 
OBITUARY. 

| The writer of this brief tribute of respect, 
which is believed to be justly due to the me- 
mory, and to the moral and religious worth of 
|Lypra Purr, widow of the late James Pope, 
(for whose death his family have so recently 
had to mourn, and whose memory is cherished 
\with fond remembrance.) In her was exem- 
plified those Christian graces, which for ever 
adorn the female character, “even that of a 
meek and quiet spirit,” which, in the sight of 
'God, is of great price, and which was emi- 
nently verified in every relation which she sus- 
tained in life—as a wife, a mother and friend— 
by an exemplary and truly Christian deport- 
iment. ‘To her children she was endeared by 
iall those tender ties that mark the character 
of maternal tenderness, producing a harmo- 
inising and cementing influence in a reciprocity 
of affection and attachment—each fulfilling 
their respective allotments in life, with a de- 
igree of propriety and consistency, it is believ- 
ied rarely surpassed. These tender ties of 
reciprocal love and affection infinite Wisdom 
‘has seen fit to sunder by the removal of this 
excellent mother. Religion furnishes a balm 
for every wound, and that alone can reconcile 
land truly enable her dear children thus to 
sustain this irreparable breach: they mourn 


London, printed, 1691.| praying for the total abolition of slavery, in the {Dot as those without hope ; her exemplary life 


and peaceful close is a consoling evidence that 
itheir loss is her eternal gain. 


| = 
| AUXILIARY BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 
A meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Associa- 


tion of Friends of Philadelphia quarterly 
meeting, will be held in the committee room 
of Mulberry street meeting house, this after- 
noon, at 3 o’clock. 

MORRIS SMITH, Secretary. 
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From the Cherokee Phenix, January 1, 1831. 
CHEROKEES. 
MEETING OF MISSIONARIES. 
We invite the attention of our readers to the reso- 


lutions and statements of facts signed by the mis-| lization for a considerable number of years, and are} 


sionaries. Such a document needs no recommendation 
from our pen—it will be read with interest by all 
who love truth and justice, because it is the language 
of truth. Perhaps its greatest excellence consists in 
jts impartiality—there is nothing exaggerated from 
the beginning to the end. The information contained 
in these resolutions and statements is such as is 
greatly needed by the public, and well calculated to 
counteract many falsehoods, and base misrepresen- 
tations which are circulated respecting the Cherokees. 

Ata meeting held at New Echota, December 29th, 





1830, the following persons were present: 

Daniel S. Butrick, Wm. Chamberlin, Wm. Potter, 
S. A. Worcester, Jno. Thompson, Missionaries of the | 
imerican Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions. 

Isaac Proctor, Elizur Butler, Jno. C. Elsworth, 
Wm. Holland, Assistant Missionaries of the A. B. C. 

MM. 

Gottlieb Byhan, H. G. Clauder, Missionaries of the| 
U. Brethren’s Church. | 


Evan Jones, Missionary of the American Baptist | 


Roard of Foreign Missions. 
Daniel S. Butrick was chosen chairman of the 
meeting, and S. A. Worcester, secretary. 


THE FRIEND. 


Resolved, That we regard it asno more than an act] 
of justice to the Cherokee nation, that we publish the | 
following statement, and subjoin our names in tes-| 
timony of its correctness. 


I'he Cherokee people have been advancing in civi- | 


still advancing as rapidly, we believe, as ever. Our 
various opportunities of acquaintance with them have 
been such, that we suppose our united estimate of 
their progress cannot vary widely from the truth. 
Of this, however, the public must judge. Mr. Byhan | 
first arrived in the nation asa missionary in May, | 
1801, left in 1812, and returned in 1827. Mr. Butrick | 
arrived in January, and Mr. Chamberlin in March, | 
818. Mr. Potter and Doct. Butler arrived in Ja-| 
nuary, 1821, and Mr. Elsworth and Mr. Jones in} 
November of the same year, Mr. Proctor in October, | 
1822, Mr. Holland in November, 1823, Mr. Worcester | 
in October, 1825, Mr. Clauder in November, 1828, 
and Mr. Thompsonin January, 1829. We occupy | 
eleven stations, in Miierent parts of the nation. One | 
of these stations is in that part which is considered to | 
have made the least progress in civilization. 

When we say that the Cherokees are rapidly ad-| 
vancing in civilization, we speak of them as a body. 
There are very different degrees of improvement ; 
some families having risen to a level with the white | 
people of the United Statee, while the progress of | 
others has but commenced. Between the extremes 
are all grades, but we do not believe there is a fainily | 
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without decent clothing, is an object very seldom 
seen. If the present course continues, when those 
who are now in the decline of life shall have passed 
away, the dress of the Cherokees will scarcely distin- 
guish them from their neighbours. ’ 

The Cherokee women generally manufacture more 
or less good substantial cloth. © 


Many families raise 
their own cotton. 


) A great part of their clothing is 
manufactured by themselves, though not a little is of 
New England and foreign manufacture. 

Thirty years ago a plough was scarcely seen in 
the nation. Twenty years ago there was nearly 
500. Still the ground was cultivated chiefly by the 
hoe only. Six years ago the number of ploughs, as 
enumerated, was 2923. Among us all we scarcely 
know a field which is now cultivated without plough- 
ing. Consequently, the quantity of land under cul- 
tivation is increased several fold. Habits of industry 
are much increased, and still increasing; and though 
many fail in this respect, so that the more indolent 
sometimes trespass upon the hospitality of the more 
industrious, yet most families provide in the produce 
of their fields for the supply of their own wants, and 
many raise considerable quantities of corn for sale. 
Suffering for want of food is as rare, we believe, as 
in any part of the civilized world. 

The dwellings of the mass of 
comfortable log cabins. The meanest are not meaner 
than of some of the neighbouring whites. 
Formerly their huts had neither floors nor chimneys. 


the Cherokees are 


those 


The meeting was opened with prayer by the chair-| in the nation which has not in a measure felt the|‘l'wonty years since nearly all had chimneys, but few 


man } 


After deliberate consultation the following resolu-| upon an average, be in advance of the full Indians, | sides being muci: improved in other respects. 


change. That the Indians of mixed blood should, 


had floors. Now most of the cabins are floored, be- 


Many 


tions were unanimously adopted, and ordered to be} was to be expected, and is undoubtedly true; although| of the houses in the nation are decent two story 
presented for publication to the editor of the Cherokee] some Indians of full blood are in the foremost rank,| buildings, and some are elegant. 2 


Pheenix. 
Resolved, That we view the Indian question, at pre- 


and some of mixed blood help to bring up the rear. 
It has been represented, not only that improvement 


In the furniture of their houses, perhaps, tie mass 
of the people suffer more than in almost any other 


sent so much agitated in the United States, as being} is confined almost exclusively to Indians of mixed| respect by comparison with their white neighbours. 
= ° ° | » ’ 5 5 
not merely of a political, but of a moral nature; inas-| blood, but that these constitute an insignificant por-| Yet in this particular we notice a very rapid change, 


much as it involves the maintenance or violation of| tion of the nation. 


Neither representation is correct. 


the faith of ourcountry, and as demanding, therefore,| We believe that not less than one-fourth part of the 


the most serious consideration of all American citi- 
zens, not only as patriots, but as Christians. 

Resolved, That we regard the present crisis of 
affairs relating to the Cherokee nation as calling for 
the sympathies, and prayers, and aid, of all benevolent 
people throughout the United States. 

Resolved, That the frequent insinuations which 
have been publicly made, that missionaries have used 
an influence in directing the political affairs of this 
nation, demand from us an explicit and public dis- 
avowal of the charge; and that we therefore solemnly 
affirm, that, in regard to ourselves at least, every such 
insinuation is entirely unfounded. 

Resolved, That, while we distinctly aver, that it is 
not any influence of ours which has brought the Che- 
rokees to the resolution not to exchange their place 
of residence, yet it is impossible for us not to feel a 
lively interest in a subject of such vital importance 
to their welfare; and that we can perceive no con- 
sideration, either moral or political, which ought, in 
the present crisis, to restrain us from a free and public 
expression of our opinion. 


people are in a greater or less degree mixed. The 
number of families of mixed blood has been stated at 
about 200, which is less than the number of families 
of which one parent is white. That these can bear 
but a small proportion to the number in which one or 
both parents are of mixed blood is manifest, since the | 
process of amalgamation has been going on for many 
years, until the descendants of whites are to be found 
of at least the sixth generation. 

But, as we have already said, it is far from being 
true that improvement is chiefly confined to this class. | 
It is well known that the Cherokees were originally | 
found by the Europeans in a purely savage state,| 
naked almost in summer, and clothed with skins in| 
winter, living in miserable huts, without floors or| 
chimneys, and subsisting partly indeed by agriculture, 
but mainly by the chase. Without implements of 
iron, and without the art of manufacturing cloth, it! 
could not be far otherwise. To this purely savage 
state the present certainly bears a far less resemblance | 
than to that of the civilized people of the United} 
States. The very lowest class, with few exceptions, | 


Resolved, Therefore, that we view the removal of] are, in our apprehension, as near the latter as the| 


this people to the west of the Mississippi, as an event 
tu be most earnestly deprecated ; threatening greatly 
to retard, if not totally to arrest their progress in 
religion, civilization, learning and the useful arts, to 
involve them in great distress, and to bring upon 


them a complication of evils, for which the prospect} jensth to descend into many particulars, but it seems 


before them would offer no compensation. 

Resolved, That we deem ourselves absolutely cer- 
tain that the feelings of the whole mass of the Che- 
rokee people, including all ranks, and with scarcely a 
few individual exceptions, are totally averse to a 
removal, so that nothing but force, or such oppression 
as they would esteem equivalent to force, could in- 
duce them to adopt such a measure. 


former. As to the straggling beggars who are seen | 
abroad in the white cettlements, they ought only to| 
be compared with the drunken stragglers of other! 
nations, to judge of comparative civilization. 


It would swell our statement beyond a proper | 
necessary to specify a few. 

At present many of the Cherokees are dressed as 
well as the whites around them, and of most of them | 
the manner of dress is substantially thesame. A part 
of the old men, perhaps nearly half, retain, not indeed | 
the original Indian dress, but that, nearly, which pre-| 
vailed a dozen yearssince. Almost all the younger 


men have laid it aside. A very few aged women are | 


Resolved, As our unanimous opinion, that the} ceen with only a petticoat and short gown, meeting 
establishment of the jurisdiction of Georgia and other each other at the waist, which twenty years ago was 
states over the Cherokee people, against their will,| the general style of female dress, E.xcept these very 


would be an immense and irreparable injury. 


Whereas we have frequently seen, in the public| gown, extending from the neck to the feet. 


few, no woman appears without at least a decent 
Twenty 


prints, representations of the state of this people,| years ago most of the Cherokee children, of both sexes, 


which we know to be widely at variance with the| were entirely naked during most of the year. 


Now| 


in the course of a few years past. 

The diffusion of property among the people is 
becoming more general. 

In no respect, perhaps, is the approach to civiliza- 
tion more evident than in regard to the station as- 
signed to women. Though in this respect there is 
still room for improvement, yet in general they are 
allowed to hold their proper place. 

Polygamy, which has prevailed to some extent, is 
becoming rare. It is forbidden by law, but the law 
being as yet without a penalty annexed, has probably 
much less influence than public opinion, which makes 
the practice highly disreputable. A few are still 
living in a state of polygamy, but at present almost 
no one enters the state. 


Superstition still bears considerable sway, but its 
influence is rapidly declining. Customs, which once 
it was infamous to violate, are fast disappearing. 
Most of the young men of the nation appear to be 
entirely ignorant of a large portion of the former 
superstitions. Ancient traditions are fading from 
memory, and can scarcely be collected if any one 
would commit them to paper. Conjuring, however, 
is still, to a considerable extent, practised by the old, 
and believed in by the less enlightened even of the 
young. 

In regard to intemperance there is much to deplore 
but it is, we believe, an undisputed fact, that its pre- 
valence has greatly diminished, and is still diminish- 
ing. Indeed we are confident that, at present, the 
Cherokees would not suffer in this respect by a com- 
parison with the white population around. In regard 
to the scenes of intoxication exhibited at the sessions 
of courts, and on other public occasions, the Che- 
rokees, in consequence of their wholesome laws on 
the subject, have greatly the advantage. 

In education we do not know that the progress of 
the Cherokees should be called rapid. Certainly it 
is far less so than is desirable. The following facts, 
however, will serve to correct some misstatements on 
this subject. We have before us the names of 200 
Cherokee men and youths who are believed to have 
obtained an English education sufficient for the trans- 
action of ordinary business. Females, it will be observ- 
ed, are excluded, as are many men and youths who can 
barely read and write. Of these 200 persons, about 


truth, and which are highly injurious in their ten-| there are few, if any families, where the children are| 132 were instructed wholly within the nation, about 


dency. 


not habitually clothed, and especially a Cherokee girl, | 


twenty-four received within the nation sufficient in- 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































struction to enable them to transact ordinary business, | 
independently of superadded advantages, and about 
forty-four were instructed chiefly abroad. We doubt 
not that a more extended acquaintance would increase 
the list. An increasing anxiety among the people 
for the education of their children is very apparent. 

Of the number who are able to read their own lan- 
guage in Guess’s alphabet, we should vary sounewhat 
in our individual estimates. None of us, however, 
supposes that less than a majority of those wlio are 
between childhood and middle age can read with 
greater or less facility. 

Nothing could be further from the truth than the 
representation that any class of the Cherokees are in 
any respect deteriorating. However slow may be 
the progress of a portion of the people, their course 
is manifestly not retrograde, but progressive 

In regard to the state of religion we deem it sufh- 
cient to state, as nearly as we are able, the number of 
members of the several religious societies. To the 
Presbyterian churches belong 219 members, of whom 
167 are Cherokees. In the United Brethren’s churches 
are 45 Cherokee members. In the Baptist churches 
probably about 90; we know not the exact number. 
The official statement of the Methodist missionaries, 
made a little more than a year ago, gave 736 as the 
number of members in their societies, including those 
who are denominated seekers. The number according 
to the report of the present year, we have not been 
able to ascertain. We are assured not less than 850. 
Of these the greater part are Cherokees. 

While we represent the Cherokee people as having 
made great advances in civilization and knowle dge, 
as well as in religion, we wish not to be understood to 
attribute all to the influence of missionary efforts. 
We trust indeed that missionaries, besides introducing 
the religion of the gospel, have had their share of 
influence in promoting education and the habits of 
civilized life. But this influence has not been alone, } 
nor was it the first which began to be felt. 

The intermixture of white people with the Indians 
has undoubtedly been a considerable cause of the 
civilization of the latter. The operation of this cause 
upon the descendants of white men we believe is not 
called in question; but some have Seemed to suppose 
its influence on the full Indians to have been of an 
opposite character. To say nothing of the impro- 
bability of such a supposition, considered as theory, 
it is manifestly contrary to fact in relation to this 
people. The less civilized Indians are led by degrees, 
and more and more rapidly as prejudices subside, to 
adopt the better customs of the more civilized, whose 
examples are constantly before them. 

The proximity of the whites, also, is by no means 
injurious in every respect. The evil which they have 
brought upon the Indians, by the introduction of 
ardent spirits, and of vices before unknown among 
them, is indeed great. On the other hand, however, 
the gradual assimilation of the tribe, thus surround 
ed by civilized people, to the customs and manners 
which constantly invite their imitation, and the fa- 
cility thus afforded for procuring the comforts of 
life, are benefits of no little value. To deprive them 
of these advantages, while in their present state, 
would be an incalculable evil. 

In relation to the arts of civilized life, and espe- 
cially those of spinning and weaving, most import- 
ant results were produced by the system of means 
proposed by Washington, and carried into effect, by 


some of the former agents of the government; par-| 


ticularly Colone| Dinsmoor, to whom the Cherokees | the people or of their rulers. 
| 


It has been often represented that white men and| 


acknowledge themselves greatly indebted. 


half-breeds control the political affairs of the nation. 
White men can, by the constitution, have ao part in 
the government; and to us it is evident that the in- 
fluence of the white citizens of the nation, over its 
political concerns, is of very little consideration. 
For ourselves we have already disclaimed such influ- 
ence. Not only have we been disposed, on our own 
part, carefully to avoidall interference with such con- 
cerns, but we well know that the Cherokees would 


ever have repelled such interference with indignation. | 


Since, however, all that has been said of our influ- 
ence, has been mere surmise, without even the pre- 
tence of evidence, we cannot suppose that much 
more is necessary on our part than to deny the 
charge. 





| limits embrace their « ountry, it may not be impro-| 


THE FRIEND. 


That the Indians of mixed blood, possess, in a con-| opinion be a crime, to the charge of that crime we 
siderable degree, that superior influence which natu-| plead guilty. If we withheld our opinion, when 
rally attends superior knowledge, cannot be doubted. | called for, we could not hold up our heads as preach- 
Of this description, certainly, are the greater portion|ers of righteousnesss, among a people who would 
of those through whose influence a happier form of| universally regard us as abettors of iniquity. 
government has taken the place of that under which| While such are the feelings of the Cherekees, it js 
the Cherokees formerly lived. But it would be a/ impossible that the jurisdiction of the several statep 
power of a far different kind from any which exists should be established over them without producing 
in the Cherokee nation, which could, as these leading| the most unhappy results. Itis not easy to con- 
men have been represented to do, assume and main-} jecture what course, in such an event, the majority 
tain an important position, in opposition to the will would adopt. Any thing approaching to unanimity 
of the people. Parti ularly is there overwhelming | could not be expected, Some would undoubtedly 
evidence, that no man, whatever degree of talent| join their brethren in Arkansas, some, if we may 
or knowledge, or previous influence he might possess, | judge from remarks which we frequently bear, would 
could possibly find his way into office at the present} seek a refuge beyond the boundaries of the United 
time, whose views were known to contravene those| States, while others still would make the experiment 
of the mass of the people, on the grand subject of of remaining, subject to authorities to which they 
national interest. a removal to the west. The dis-| must render an unwilling obedience. Either alter- 
posal of office is in the hands of the people—the | native would be adopted with such feelings, as 
people require patriotism, and the very touchstone would, in many, we fear in most instances, preclude 
of patriotism is, “ will he sell his country ?” |the probability of their making further progress in 
It may not be amiss to state what proportion the In-| improvements, or even retaining ihe ground they 
dian blood actually bears to the white, in the princi- have gained, The news of the failure of their cause 
pal departmeuts of the Cherokee government. The would drive them to despair; and despair, there is 
present principal chief, Mr. Jolin Ross, is, we believe,| every reason to fear, would goad many of them on 
but one eighth Cherokee: Major Lowrey, the second | tO ruinous excesses of vice, if not, in some instances, 
principal chief, is one half Cherokee. Tie legislature | to blind revenge. Hard is the task of that philan- 
consists of two branches, styled the National Commit- thropist who would attempt to elevate, or even sus- 
tee and Conncil; the former numbering sixteen mem-| tain the character of a broken-hearted people. But we 
bors, and the latter twenty-four. The presiding officers forbear to dwell upon the anticipation of evils, which 
of both these branches are full Cherokees. Of the| We earnestly hope will never be realized. 
committee, two only, including the president, are full In all the preceding statements, we are conscious 
Indians; of the rest, sevenare half Indians, and five} of having honestly endeavoured to avoid every de- 
less than half. Of the council, sixteen are supposed | gree of exaggeration. To us it appears that the 
to be full Indians, seven half, and one only one-fourth. Cherokees are in a course of improvement, which pro- 
No measure can be adopted without the concurrence | Mises, if uninterrupted, to place them, at no distant 
of both houses, and, consequently, every public nea- period, nearly on a level with their white brethren. 
sure has the sanction of a body, of which two-thirds Labouring, as we are, to aid them in their progress, 
of the members are of unmixed Indian blood. Fach|We cannot do otherwise than earnestly deprecate 
succeeding election may vary the proportion. This|@2y measure which threatens to arré st it. In this 
is, a8 nearly as we can ascertain, the proportion as light we view the attempt to remove them from their 
it now stands. inheritance, or subject them, against their will, to 
The effect of the new form of government adopt- the dominion of others. Our sympathies are with 
ed by the Cherokees, has been represented abroad, them—our prayers have often ascended and shall 
we know not on what grounds, to be prejudicial to still ascend in their behalf—and we earnestly invite 
the interests of the people. On this subjec t. it does the prayers of allour fellow Christians, that He who 
not belong to us to theorize We can only say that rules the destinies of nations, will deliver them out 
the actual effect, as it passes under our own observa- | Of all their afflictions, and establish them in the land 
tion, is highly beneficial, nor is there any class on which he has given them; and at the same time 
' that he will open all their hearts to receive the gos- 
One other representation we feel it our duty to | Pel of his Son, and thus to secure to themselves the 


whom it operates injuriously 


notice, viz. that the people are deterred from the POS5Session of a better country, even a heavenly. 
expression of opinion by the fear of the chiefs. No- 


Signed by all the Missionaries present. 
thing, we are sure, could be more unfounded. Free- 


: 
dom of speech exists no where more unrestrained than For “ The Friend.’ 
here. Individuals may very possibly be restrained 


SCHOOLS. 

secede th: endl: tet tes Genel ait taeda The great subject of education and schools 
odium of public sentiment; but this is the only re- has recently engaged the renewed attention 
straint, and itis one which supposes, what in fact}Of the Society of Friends; many of its 
exists, an overwhelming torrent of national feeling| members are awakened to a sense of the im- 
in opposition to removal, | portance of giving their children a good educa- 


from the expression of an opinion favourable to the 


It is on this subject, most of all, that the views of | , . 
the Cherokees have been ascribed to the influence of tion, under the care of persons W hose religious 


missionaries. In denying all interference with their| and moral habits are such as to guard them 
political concerns, we have repelled this insinuation. | from the danger of contamination, and as there 
W e oe nm ve eee to affirm that we have | isno concern, with which J am acquainted, more 
always studiously avoided the expression of our opi-| Ae . > ; ate e . ° 
nions, but that we have not acted the part of advisers, important to the best interests of the society 
nor would nor could have influenced the views of than this, ore thing which may tend to 
promote it, should be carefully improved. The 
In or ea — subjecting of the Cherokees to | following excellent advice, issued some years 
the jurisdiction of the several states, whose chartered | ago by the quarterly meeting of Philadelphia, 


and enjoined on the observance of its subordi- 


per to state, what, from a constant residence among . . 

| them, we cannot but perceive to be their feelings.| "te meetings, will be found particularly ap- 
One sentiment manifestly pervades the whole nation| propriate at the present time. 

—that the extension of the laws of the states over 
them, without their consent, would be ¢ os elias : . . 

setundiien amd Gaateneh Valesion of hake eat pe virtue, and giving them useful learning, under 
the tuition of religious, prudent persons, having 


for many years engaged the solid attention of 


‘«* The education of our youth in piety and 


|conventional rights; and the sufferance of it by the 
| United States, as flagrant a violation of those treaties, 


}on which alone they have rel ‘ 2c y is > ‘ ‘ "ES . ay 
eee Fr ° ™ elied for security. It| this meeting, and advices thereon having been 
ld be as idle, also, as it is distant from our wish, 


i from time to time issued to the several s - 
to conceai that our views on this subject accord with} in: aes . es angen! nee 
| theirs, and that, on a topic of such universal excite-| Guats Menge, ts renewedly desired that 
| ment, it is impossible that our views should be un-| quarterly, monthly, and preparative meetings 
" . ne . . . ! : P 
|known tu them. If the tree expression of such an may be excited to proper exertions for the 
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institution and support of schools ; there being ‘it a work of presumption, and that which the 
but little doubt, that as Friends are united and As the name of Thomas Gwin has not ap-| poor, vain and low understanding of poor 


cherish a disposition of liberality for the assist-|peared in any of the late publications that have) mortals cannot fathom. I have lamented the 
ance of each other in this important work, | fallen into my hands, I have thought that per-'case of the church, in Censtantine’s days 
they will be enabled to make such provision |haps the ancient pamphlet, from which these! who, by the too nice and subtle distinctions of 
for the accommodation and residence of a lextracts are taken, may not be much known./| some men, were driven into heats and parties, 
teacher with a family, as would be an encour-/|It is a book fraught with instruction, and) and, under pretence of maintaining the faith, 


For “The Friend.” 


agement to well qualified persons to engage in|should these now sent be deemed suitable for) destroyed charity. 
“oO - 


this arduous employment. For want of this 
it has been observed, thatchildren have been 
committed to the care of transient persons, of 
doubtful character, and sometimes of very 
corrupt minds, by whose bad example and in- 
fluence they have been betrayed into princi- 
ples and habits, which have had an injurious 
effect on them in more advanced life. It is, 
therefore, indispensably incumbent on us to 
guard them against this danger, and procure 
such tutors, of our own religious persuasion, 
as are not only capable of instructing them in 
useful learning, to fit thera for the business of} 


the pages of * The Friend,’ they are at the 
service of the editor. ee. 
Westchester county, 1st mo. 24th, 1831. 


Extracts from “*some religious and serious 
considerations’ of Thomas Gwin, in a pam- 


phiet called his ** Will:” 


With humble and hearty devotion, I desire! 


to adore the great God, and our Saviour, Je- 
sus Christ, in and through the blessed Spirit, 
which God, in his goodness, hath shed abroad 
in our hearts, and by which we are enabled to 
approach unto him, with broken and contrite 


It is enough for me that 
he hath said it—** 1 and my Father are one.” 
And this is my soul made sensible of ; because 
the Father hath drawn me to the Son, and my 
hope and expectation is, that the Son will 

bring me to the Father: therefore believe, oh 

}my soul! and thou wilt thereby attain that 
knowledge of God, which the vulturous eye 

cannot see, nor searching wit of man ever 

| comprehend. 

1 am further to acknowledge the Lord’s 
}great mercy to me, in respect of a sober edu- 
|cation; an evidence of his care over me, 
before | could care for myself; as also those 


this life, but to train them in the knowledge of| spirits, which always was, and is a sacrifice| early convictions and reproofS I have found on 


their duty to God and one towards another. 


acceptable unto him. [hereby freely acknow- 


iny spirit, in my infancy, which would some 


It is therefore proposed: First, that a lot of)edge, that without the help of his Spirit, we) times bring me on my knees in solitary places, 


ground be provided in each monthly, or pre-| 
parative meeting, sufficient for a garden, or-| 


house erected thereon. 


tion, bequests, &c., in each meeting, the in-| 


education of their children. 
‘Third, That a committee be appointed, in 
each monthly or preparative meeting, to have 


port, and that no tutor be employed, but with|Spirit, the divine original and well-spring of\ together for good to me in the end. 


their consent. 

* Although the raising of a sufficiency to an- 
swer those purposes may, in some places, 
appear difficult, yet as improvements of this 
kind are generally gradual, and have often 


arisen, from small beginnings, into very valu-|unto salvation, through faith in our Lord Jesus| of the clay, and set them upon the rock 


able establishments, it is desired that Friends 
may be encouraged thereto, and keeping an 
eve to the divine blessing on their benevolent 
endeavours, make such ess iy, for carrying into 
effect these recommendations, as they may be 
enabled.” 

We most cordially and earnestly recommend 
this affectionate advice of the yearly meeting, 
to the serious consideration of Friends; and 
especially that those who are rich and blessed 
with a great abundance of the things of this 
world, may cherish a spirit of open hearted 
liberality towardsthe encouragement of schools 
and learning. Many meetings have been en- 


houses and lots which they had acquired in 


~ ~~ . sl . . re — or 
conformity with the foregoing directions of| fidence and tower of defence, the author and) thou King of saints! 


know not what to pray for as we ought, nor 


to beg pardon for a day, or some time mis- 


can we doany thing acceptable to God ; which! spent, or for some act of transgression I had 
> j . me . 
chard, grass for a cow, &c., and a suitable|hath often engaged me to cry to the Lord, as| done, and the Lord was near me in those days, 


idid David, saying, ** Cast me not away from) though I knew him not. 
“ Second, That funds be raised by contribu-| thy presence, neither take thy holy Spirit from} 


I must also commemmorate the Lord’s call, 


me.’ ‘The blessed writing of the holy and| which made me willing to suffer reproaches 
terest of which to be applied, either in aid of|inspired penmen, contained in that book we} for Christ’s sake, and although the opposition 
the teacher's salary, or lessening the expense} usually call the Bible; these holy writings, of the adversary, both within and withvut, was 
of Friends in straitened circumstances, in the}the precepts, prophecies and histories therein great, and his inroads terrible at some times, 


contained, | do commend and recommend to yet the spirit of the Lord lifted up a standard 


such as may live after me, as having had, for| against him, and | had sometimes quietness, 
nore than forty years, a sensible benefit and/ and a peaceable habitation: and all along the 
the care of schools and the funds for their sup-|advantage by them, in and through the holy! Lord sustained me, and caused all to work 


Time 


jeternal life, who, as we wait for it, will open! might fail to write of the many grievous exer- 


scripture to us, and will illuminate our under-| cises | have undergone, and of the delivering 
standing in the use of them, that we shall find hand of God’s power, which, as of old, hath 
them profitable for instruction, correction, re-| made the waters of Marah sweet, and hath 


proof and doctrine, and able to make us wise 


Christ. 


:\“ taken my feet, as out of the mire, and out 
; and 
now I desire to wait upon him, that he may for- 


I believe, also, and acknowledge, that it is| ever establish my goings. 


in and through the heavenly man, Christ Jesus 


.. And now, dearest lather, I beg the conti- 


the Lord from heaven, the mediator betwixt, nuation of thy favour and goodness, and that 
God and man, that all the blessings of God thou mayst sanctify my few remaining days to 


are conveyed to the sons and daughters o 


f the service of thee, that thy service may not 


men; and more especially, those great bless-| be to me as a matter of constraint, but it may 


ings of the visitations of his love and favour. 


That God sent him, in the fulness of time, te 
taste death for mankind ; that he was the hope 


be as meat and drink to me to do thy will. 


» Thy temporal mercies, for a pretty long course 
: of life, have been abundant towards me, that 


and expectation of all the holy patriarchs and| 1 must say, with Jacob, they are more than I 


| prophets, before and under the law: the life 


,}am worthy of, for all which I desire to render 


comfort and rejoicing of their souls, that “ they | to thee adoration and praise, and to sing the 
isaw his day and were glad of it.” They drank} song of Moses, and of the Lamb, saying, 
tirely stripped by the Hicksites, of the school jof that rock which followed them, which rock | ** Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 


}was Christ. 


And the same Christ is the con-| God Almighty ! just and true are all thy ways, 


Into thy hands I com- 


the yearly meeting. ‘The whole labour and | support of the faith and trust of all God’s|mit and commend my spirit—not trusting in 


expense is again to be incurred, and the num-| people ; the door of the heavenly sheep-fold, 


any merits of mine own, for I have merited 


ber of members on whom the burden devolves|through which they go in and out, and find| nothing of myself, but on thy abundant love 


is, in some instances, very small. 


We trust| pastures of life, where their love to him grows,| and mercy, in thy blessed Son, our Lord, I 


the deep and prevailing interest which is felt! and is increased in their hearts, through the| place my whole confidence and trust, now, and 


by our members, in the welfare and prosperity 
of the Society, will be evinced by a correspon- 


| goodness of God in him. 


These considerations I have found fruitful as| 


| for ever, Amen. 
To my dear wife and children, I earnest- 


dent generosity, particularly by the affluent, | the lowly valleys ; I have not found it my place,| ly recommend the fear of the Lord, and a 


in cherishing and promoting those great con-| with human wisdom, to make inquiries into the 





diligent watchful spirit, that you may use the 


cerns in which its preservation and success are | Divine nature, or how, or in what manner, the| time given you to an improvement of your 


so materially involved. Q. 


Father and Son are united. 


I have reckoned| talents and the grace bestowed upon you. 





Place not your happiness in the pleasures 
treasures of this fading word, but in the enjoy- 
ment of the light of God’s countenance, which 
you will find to be a fountain of comfort, an 
heavenly treasure, “that neither moth nor 
rust can corrupt, nor thieves break through 
nor steal.”’ All your care, labour, and endea- 
vours cannot certainly secure unto you health, 
or wealth, or esteem in the world : these things 
lie at the disposal of Providence, and, in 
respects, in the power of but 


sone 


others ; the 


Lord hath, by his grace, put the obtaining of 


truth and justice, holiness and humility, godli- 
ness and peace, in some sort, in our power ; 
and in those super-excellent treasures we may 
improve ourselves, without the fraud or vio- 
lence, or envying, grudging, any who 
live near us. 

And although I desire you may, 
place, seek God’s kingdom ; yet in his fear, 
and a holy submission to his will, you may be 
diligent in your business, and the concerns that 
lie under your care. The apostle, when he 
recommended to one of the churches, “to be 
fervent in spirit,’ he says also, “ not slothful 
in business ;’’ and yet when the Lord calis you 
to serve him, then leave all for his service, who 
will be far more than all else unto your souls. 
It is possible, that had | sought after this world 
with the earnestness that some 
poraries “$M done, I might leave you a greatei 
portion of it. However, I hope it will hold in 
the wearing, as not being got by fraud or op- 
pression, but by the blessing of God, upon a 
moderate industry, and a sober and temperate 
management. You that are grown up have 
seen the manner of my life amongst you, 
which hath been attended with great degrees of 
quietness and peace, both in my family, and 
abroad; and ny conversation hath been 
coupled with sobriety, justice, meekness, and 
modesty, and the holy tear of God, it- 
ing upon him; I recommend the 
example of my life ; if I have at any time de- 
viated from those ways, | would 
follow me therein; but I hope, through thi 
grace of God, | may say (though not of my- 
self) my life may in these respects be somewhat 
exemplary to you, who have seen more of 
possibly, than all the world besides. | father 
recommend to you the practice of charity, to 
such as are under necessities, according as 
God shall bless you, remembering, “ that 
where much is given, much is required,’ and 
the widow’s two mites were accepted with the 
Lord, being given with a good heart. Itisa 
virtue, that gives a present satisfaction, as 
well as a future reward. ‘The liberal and 
compassionate soul finds that sweetness and 
comfort, in pious and charitable distributions, 
that it is only sorry that it can not do more. 
The Lord knows how far I have performed 
my duty, in this particular; but | have not 
been without jealousy at some times, that see- 
ing the Lord hath been in this case liberal to 
me, beyond what I could once have asked 
whether I have been proportionally liberal to 
those who have been in want. 
have you busy yourselves much with the affairs 
of others, unless it is on the score of doing 
them good, or making peace ; and be care full 


or of 


in the first 


as 


and wa 


unto you, 


not that you 


to shun talebeurers, and busy-bodies, and those | le W ill,’ 


or 


of my contem-| 


i discussion in the United States, 


\the injured aborigines 
,/not the bounden duty of all true patriots and | 
| Christians, to raise their 
I would not} 


| appeal, of expostulation and entreaty ? 


THE FRIEND. 
who are inclined to tattle of their neighbours ; 
the meddling with such, is like taking coals 
into a man’s bosom, and the avoiding them, 
a way to live peaceably and quietly, which is a 
blessing worthy to be. prized. Abhor all im- 
purity in thought, word and deed; resist the | 
very beginnings of temptation, and shun the 
place where any breach of modesty, and good | 
manners do appear. 

My prayer for you is, 
you by his counsel, and 1 
to glory : 


that God may guide 


in the end bring g you} 


hear within you; for Christ saith, “he that 
dwelleth with you shall be in you,” and as 
you hear and obey him, he will conduct you 
through this world, 


troublous in ways of | 


‘our correspondent, M. 


to this purpose, attend dilige ntly to| 
the dictates of his good spirit, which you may | 


igirl, in Louisiana. 


A., is derived, we are 
at present not able to say more, than that we 
understand he was a Friend, held in esteem in 
his day. That he was deservedly so, the 


\structive tenor of the extract bears testimony, 


It is with pleasure we note the receipt from 
|a correspondent in England, to whom we have 
ibefore been under obligations, of several a 
ceptable articles, which will be inserted in du 
|course. 


On another page we have placed the ac- 
count of hardened cruelty inflicted on a negro 
Many persons hereaway 
are disposed to doubt the existence of such 


truth and righteousness, and land you at last | acts of barbarity in our country, at the pre- 


in the habitations of everlasting rest and peace |se nt enlightened period. 


with the Lord, to praise him for ever and ever. | 
THOMAS GWIN. 


Falmouth, England, 29th of 3d Mo., 1 


708. 
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| 


Ever since the interesting, though painful 
subject of the rights and vrievances of the 


We could wish there 
was better foundation for such charitable i 
credulity. The following case, of recent oc 
currence, in North Carolina, comes to us from 
a source, undoubtedly authentic. 


A young woman, a slave, for some trivial 
offence, was, by her tyrant master, chained, 
directed to be chained to a stick of wood, said 
to be large enough for a shoulder load for a 
man. With this cruel incumbrance, she 
ordered off without any kind of clothing. 
got near half a mile from the town of 


or 


was 


Shi 


Ash- 


‘boro, Randolph county, the place of residence; 


Cherokees and other Indians, has been under|there came a cold rain, and after a day or two, 


» have been 
iene d of the | 
in pursuance of| 


desirous to keep our reader 
state of the controversy. 

this intention, we inserted last week, three} 
different articles, relative to the Creeks, Choc-| 
taws and Cherokees, respectively ; and in re-| 
ference to the latter, there will be found 
ther in the number. The intrinsic 
importance and interest of these, will, we 
doubt not, sufficiently compensate for the space 
which thes The information which 
the missionaries furnish of the state of religion, 
civilization, and general improvement of the 


ano- 
present 


occupy. 


Cherokees, derived from their own personal | 
knowledge and residence among them, whilst 
it commends itself to our notice and credence, |‘ 
by its evident candour and impartiality, con- 
stitutes, by far, the most minute and detailed 
statement in reference to those particulars, 
which we remember to have seen. 

When we consider what these poor Indians 
were, what they now are, and what, in all} 
human probability, they would become, if} 
suffered to remain upon the inheritance re-| 
ceived from their fathers, the idea of their 
removal to a distant inhospitable wilderness, 
is painful in the extreme. Can it be, that 
there is not yet left among the people of these 
United States, suffictent virtue and humanity 
to prevent so distressing a catastrophe ? We 
have arrived at a very serious Crisis, as respects 
of our soil, and is it 
voices in their behalf, | 


in the most solemn and energetic tones of 





the author of the pamphlet or the 
’ from which the extract forwarded by 


ofr 


‘inhabits ints of 


that the land itself might 


last, 
lof 


ishe was found dead, chained as aforesaid. 
| 


Many of our readers will be aware of th 
attempt to settle Greenland, which was 
made nearly eight hundred years ago, by some 
Norway, at a time when the 
climate of this cold region appeared to be 
much more hospitable than it has been since. 
This attempt was partially successful, and the 
colony was flourishing and ine reasing, when a 


sudden drift of an immense body of ice cut 


2 |off the unhappy colonists from all intercourse 


with the rest of civilized men. 
attempts have at various times 
ascertain their fate. 


Many fruitless 
been made, to 
Within a few years past, 


\a change in the position of the ice along the 


shores of Greenland, gave some faint hopes 
again be reached. 
The following account, from a_ recent English 
paper, shows that this expectation has been 
realized. We feel very anxious for a more 
detailed narrative of this curious discovery. 

‘*We learn from Copenhagen, that an ex- 
pedition which sailed from that port in May 
succeeded in reaching the western coast 
Greenland, where some Norwegian colo- 
nists settled eight centuries ago, and to which 
all access liad since been prevented by the ice. 
The expedition found there the descendants of 
the colonists, who still profess Christianity, 
which was carried thither by their forefi athers ; 
their language is that of the Norwegians of the 
|tenth century. 
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